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ABSTBACT 

Presented are six articles on residential living, 
vocational education, employment recreation, deinstitutionalization, 
and workshop experience of mentally retarded children and adults* K, 
Grunevald discusses the planning of housing for five* to eight person 
groups of retarded children and adults in varying kinds of 
residential facilities in Sveden to provide a stimulating educational 
environment, proximity to community services, and opportunity for 
normalization. Discussed by B. Bourgea is a Pennsylvania cooperative 
vocational education project for 10*24 educable mentally retarded 
high school students, vho have rehabilitated old homes and built new 
homes, and vho have been employed in building trades after 
graduation. Recounted by B« Posner are a gasoline station ovner*s 
techniques of teaching job skills to a mentally retarded pump 
attendant and providing stimulating experiences, which have resulted 
in a father*son relationship. B. Freeman and J. Hundy give an 
overview of recreation, i/hich began for the retarded in state schools 
and hospitals for purposes such as personnel respite and nov consists 
of offerings for all age groups and levels of retardation (the 
article is noted to be the first chapter of a monograph). Reported by 
C« Rodlund are reductions in South Dakota institutionalization (half 
of 101 patients) due to patient evaluation during a ^--'year hospital 
improvement program; and explained vith five case studies are 
casevork, special class placement, foster home placement, and 
vocational training. C« Reece describes a Florida sheltered workshop 
involving can recycling by severely retarded male adolescents* 
(MC) 
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The Dynamics 
Of Residential Living 

KARL GRUNEWALD, M.D. 



There k an observation made by persons who 
work in institutions that severely retarded persons 
appreciate a "small environment" where there are 
few interaetioas with other people. Observations 
show the positive effeet on severely retarded persons 
when they are moved from a large ward of 20-30 
persons to a small group of 10 or less (preferably 
5-8)* Their reaetioas suddenly beeome predictable* 
They recognize and grasp reality* From sueh ob- 
servations psychologists have formulated the prin- 
ciple of ike small group. 

Thus, an influence for favorable development is 
to be found partly in the small number of inter- 
personal relations forced upon the retardate. Stimu- 
lation rather than fnistration r^^sults* Thesecond part 
of fiu'oraMe development eomcs from the homelike 
atmosphere and equipment of the room and of the 
unit to which the room ts connected* 

The homeliness — or homelikeness — may need to 
be modified when considering more or less perma- 



Dr. Crnnewatti h Director of Mental Retardation Care 
Servic^Sf the Swetihk Board of Health ^nd Welfaref Sweden, 
The article ts based on a paper that he presented at the FirA 
Regional Conference of the United Kingdom Committee of 
the World Federation for Mentot Iltalth, The conference was 
held in Dublin, March 27-Aptil 1, 197L 



nent medical needs atid when considering necessary 
technical arrangements for persons with handicaps 
additional to their retardation- 

What k important when planning for residential 
living is that the starting point be an environment 
normal, homelike, and small* 

Learnins And Applicalion 

Psychologists teach us the importance of a clearly- 
structured learning situation, and research shows us 
how much we can achieve with profoundly retarded 
persons by individualizing and simplifying the in- 
fluence techniques* Psjxhologjsts and educators are 
producing increasing amounts of carefully pro- 
gramed and systemizcd learning sequences based 
upon exact pretraining anal)^b of the lc\el each 
retardate has reached in hk various capabilities. 
These clearly-structured sequences must be realized 
in tx>th individual and group situations. 

Applications of these structured influences must 
be made in asmall group and in an environment very 
rich in stimuli^ eg. tn a surrounding that contains all 
that is found in a normal home and which makes 
pi^iblc normal self and group activity* In these 
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situations the child tir ihc young persons slioutd have 
the opportunity to experience what the psyehologists 
eall ''tninsfei" to rehited situatioa^. 

The point is thiit the pupil does not have to change 
his eonceptua! structure in order to apply what he 
has learned^ as these must be basically the same in 
one situation as in another. There must be sHght 
concrete changes,* hov/cverj in order to be transfera- 
ble to iiicrc:L«;ingly difTerent situations. This transfer 
ability determines the p^>tential for development of 
iiUelligcnce and eventually for the integration of 
drflercnt abilities at increasingly higher levck Thus, 
good adaptation requires transfer training; transfer 
requires a small envionnient rieh in stinnili; and 
iudivichinlimi, wcl^struetured, and meaningful in- 
nucnce techniques are required to achieve the great- 
est benefit from the stimuli of a small environment. 

This application milieu must be a socially real 
and concrete environment. It is not possible to build 
up sut}stitute situations within institutions. The 
retarded individual needs training in a situation 
identical to that in which he ts going to function^ yet 
at his own pace. This means that we must offer our 
se\'erdy retarded persons social environments and 
situations where they may apply freely and in a natu- 
ral way that which they have learned in the specific 
instructional situation. This application concept b 
an important consideration when determining where 
in our community a hostel or residential home for 
retarded individuals b to be located. 

Consequences For Residential Plannins 

Socially-real applicational environments have 
already been made in Sweden, We have built a resi- 
dential home for severely retarded children that is 
situated in a normal^ private residential area in a 
town. The children can watch traffic from the win- 
dows or be taken outside onto the sidewalks to experi- 
ence natural light and sounds, to play in the yard or 
exchange greetings with neighbors and passersby. 
They have the opportunity to vmt shops along with 
the staff members. Thus they have some of the 
opportunities a normal child experiences in a close 
community. 

Another home, pardy for severely retarded chil- 
dren less than 7 years of age, consists of three 
houses in an ordinary block of row houses. 

These examines of placing smaller residential units 
in the centers of our communites are only hints of 



, how to give the most severely i^tarded children and 
adults a concrete ami close educational environment. 

The Plannins Of Comprehensive Services 

We cannot run s\^tematie programs of guidance 
without considering the emotional tics of the child 
or young person. Services of the future \vill support 
parents to a much greater extent than presently. 
Those children who cannot stay at home continu- 
ously will at first be taken into residential units for 
short-time care and for ob^rvation or relief care. 
Educators will teach in the home those children \vho 
cannot come to a group. Parents will be offered 
courses individually or in groups. 

We must plan our services by starting from the 
noiinal community. The flow and development of 
increasingly comprehensive services should be from 
^^^thout the institution to within. This means that 
specialists '•vho organize services and supcmse staff 
must not be tied to institutions. All services for re- 
tarded persons must be regarded as of equal impor- 
tance and the priority for serving residents in a resiT 
dential home on a 24-hour-a-day bask must be 
broken. The development of care at home and other 
kinds of day care will benefit. 

This concept of serving the retardate in the com- 
munity also means that we should put greater de- 
mands on all kinds of specialists whose skills we can 
use in our provision of services. We should buy such 
services as much as possible instead of building up a 
specialists' service of our own. We need exacUy the 
same specialists for retarded persons as for other 
children or adults. 

The emphasb on provisions for services should be 
transferred to the community. The retarded indivi- 
dual should be regarded only as one among all 
others who needs some form of support or service* It 
b not enough to normalize the retarded person, but 
we must also normalize our services and the entire 
OE^niation of services. In reality, retarded persons 
are part of the total community and can help us in 
a process of de-'intelleetualization that ts necessary 
lor the good of all 

When planning and forming future services for 
mentally retarded persons, two important factors 
must be considered. One is that we apparently will 
have fewer severe retardates in the future. Accord- 
ing to certain Swedidi statistics we have a concen- 
tration of the most severely retarded in the age group 
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15 to 25 yciiiTs old. In older yroups there appe;irs to 
liiuc liecii a \ciy liigli death rate. With tlic age 
groups below 15, we have been tnore active in hahili- 
liniori ami Iiinc giv en belter prt^phylactic eare, Pos- 
sible contributory caiisr^ to the concentration of 
severely retiirdcd hi the 15-25 year age group are 
that these persons did not benefit from rceent im- 
provements in prcniatnre care whieh now saves the 
livc.^ of many children and the widespread u^c of 
penicillin and other antibiotics. In the hiture 1 think 
we will have a decreasing number of additional 
severely retarded people. At the same time we can 
expect improvement in the functioning level of those 
whom we now serxe, 

1 he second factor involves coiiiiisteney in separat- 
ing residential living, occupation, and leisure time. 
We \\*\nt a gcographicid distance, for iastanee, be- 
tween the school and the residential home as well ;is 
between all other types of living and the daily occu- 
pation. We also want to mc the connnunity's leisiirc- 
tinie and recreational facilities. Our goal is to have 
leisure time spent out in the community, preferably 
individually but otherwise in grou[>s. 

The Dynamics Of Livins 

The dynamics of residciuial living arc initiated 
and developed by our creation of small hctcros^cnc- 
ouscn\ iromncnU so rich in stimuli that the retarded 
person assimilates the benefits of the enviromnait 
and can advance to a new and even more normal 
stttinsr. In the fntnre we will need many relatively 
sn^al! units loeaied in the nnddtc oC society, -which 
are more or le^s speciidi/ed for the functional Ie\xl 
and actual nccd^ of tht retardate, 

Tbk inean't that the retarded person, as he pro- 
^wsc.s wril have to move more often than he hits 
had reason to^ far, MovcTneiit is regarded as a dis- 
advantage by many people who think it is good and 
a matter of security for the i-etarded person to li\"C 
and stay in one place for his entire life. W e our- 
selves however, often evperienee economic or per- 
sonal development and renewal when we change 
places of work and residence. So the experience 
should not be specifically restricted to the 
non handicapped. 

The Case Wilh Children 

In the future children will not have to live in 
special residential homes but will live at home to a 
greater extent, or as an ahernative in .5-day group 



homes (weekends at home) or in 7-day hostels. To- 
day wc have had good expericm e whh group home?? 
hoiL'^ing 4 to 6 ehildren in eaeh unit, located in ordi- 
nary ilats in apartment building?^ and private houses. 

Our architects must design future group homes so 
duit even the most severely retarded children can 
live in them. There Ls no longer any rcascju to sepa- 
rate these children from the less-retarded. The special 
mcdieid Kcrvicas they need can be given in one house 
;ls well as in another* Of course a certain age differ- 
cntiation will be needed, but, in prim iple, one should 
strive towards heterogeneous family-like groups. 
That children Should not live in the same ai^a as 
adult retardates I see as self-evident* 

Apart from these group homa% places (nnils) 
in hospitals are needed for those retarded children 
who also arc ill These hospitnl units should be used 
for short-time care for children who otherwise would 
live in group homes or in tHeir own honics^ and also 
for longer term care for the mulUhandicappcd, espe- 
cially those who are seriously physically disabled and 
epileptic* "ITie care in these hospital units would be 
integrated with medical care for children in the com- 
munity. If there is a demand for a whole unit then 
the unit should l)c attaehed to a facility for non- 
retarded physically disabled ehtldien* 

The Case Wilh Adults 

Trend't now developing in planning for adults will 
prove that we shall be more and more able to in;uiage 
with two forms of collective living: gixjup homes 
situated in ordinary apartment buildings and local 
hostels. For backup or supportive scrviecSj we need 
a\^ilal)le plaees in hospitals fof medical and psyehi- 
atrie care- -particularly short-tiine c;u^c. Presently 
there is the risk that wc may be building residential 
homes that arc too large which, beeaasc of their 
sy/jCj are segregated autuinatically from the eoni- 
munity, and that we arc building too many hospital 
units that tic the retarded persons to a level of 
dependency that is mueh too high. 

In Sweden we have a five-year plan for develop- 
ing difTerent living posMibilities.* Aeeording to tliLs 
plan the pereent;ige of adult retardates living in Iws- 
pitals for the retarded will comprLse only 12 percent 
{rather th;m the present J 9 percent) of all adult 
retarded persons in need of residentiad care. Our 
special hospitiiLs at prc^icnt average 300 beds e;ich 
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and otir central residential lionics f ficiicrally one in 

Wlun llu* :V\LMi- plah U fuliilU'ii .Ouivil pfra-iit 
of llu* atiuks in this 1\[k* ul' ir-^uli-jiual Immc. 

Thr rK*xt stt'p m tlu: tKjnuuii/iiUoti proLCSs is 
livini^ irt u l<ual h(»trl oi^^Minv^cd as an annex to a 
fcturjl rL\MtiL*iui^il litmir. TIilm'c art* a Utile n\er 100 
of tlu'.M* in Swalun. TliLMr miinbcr will iiir reuse in 
thr lu^xt IVw NtMi's. and limy will hruisc oil tho avcr- 
a-Ljc rat h. tnx\vv to l>r rcontuniciilly 

staMr lUv^c. IioMlIs tantioi havr Jess lliati appnjxi- 
nialrl)' L*"j rr>itinns t*ai li. nhirlr >uH rnt\tns that ilic\' 
ivn* n^lulivL^ly >niaU lK>nicv and -hcin*:; ronnnunity 
rcrnrjrd will \nivr. a fairly ;^ootl poU'iUial frjr pro- 
rnotiju^f social [I'latJorK, 'Iliirty-ei-L^lit penx'nt of all 
adult-- till- -urunrr part of all of oor adult retard- 
ates will [ivr iri tlie^: loeal i'Csitieiu:es. 

Our ^rcalL-'-l arliu!\'rnH:nl in enllcLthe Uviu^^ at 
pre>eiu is wilh tiro i^roup-iype Iu>nie. In only a few 
years the niiniber of sueh homes has increased from 
a hautlful to some yO lionics. The average number of 
bctlsper home is eight. Around 6 percent of the adult 
retarded people live in these homes today, but in 
4 years this perrrnta^e will increitse to 14 percent. 
This means that we then will have 2,200 adult re- 
tardates living in such small group homes, mast of 
which eonsist of regular Hats in apartment build- 
reiued by the county administration on the 
s;une conditions als for private tenants, Renting, l)y 
the way, eontributcs lu quick availability of this type 
of home. 

In the future there will be difTereiU types of group 
homes from those honsiiii^ S to 4 persons and prac- 
tically no staff to thf«>e with 7 or 8 retarded persons 
in each home. Small apartments shonid be con- 
eeiitratcd in one residential area. Together they 
constitute a Group Home with a super\i>ior who 
assigns stufl as needed. We want to avoid *'nigWt 
personnel iti group homes for adnlts* 

The creation of different normalized environ- 
ments makes possible dynamic Hvhig where the re- 
tarded ]ierson is stimulated by being a member of a 
small group. Here the adult retardate witi be able to 
de\'eU>p simply by li\ ing. 

In this mariner, new^ nornis and organizational 
fonns may l>e foniiulated that tear down what 
earlier gcnenition.s have built with much toil and 
economic hardship. ^Vith humanity, however^ it is 
a inaxiiii that rigid and sterile order is broken by 
creative unrest and the astatblishnient of a new order 
rec|uiivs new means, fndcud, in our rsoeiety, ihis is 
living itself. ■ 
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Rct'cmlv; I took a slion trip to 
Sinorkt to liavc ;i look at a 
ijnic[ije project itivolviiii^ a cutiirnu- 
tiity orgnjii/atioii nnd a ?^jiL*rial cclit- 
ration |>n.)^r;mK 

Alitor that irijj I felt cotn[)(;llcd to 
firHl sOTiio kiiKl of symbolism in it. I 
Tcasoticd lifat many other trips that 
I iiad liuartl almoin to exotic places 
for renouTictI jiurjjor^cs wore really 
iKi|H>t tant btcaiisc tliey wmi na- 
tional and itutTnaiionai gatlienii,i^s 
of tilt: wry iijiportarit people ^vllo 
dirtvt the very important businesses 
of rehabilitation. 

But where tlitl that leave Smockj 
Vn.? It left it at the ,i^rass root.s 
wherOj I foundj veryiiniK>rt;mt [jco- 
' pie wore struggling with this thing 
t:allecl "life."' 'I'hty were trying, as 
man has for centuries, to fill up the 
container to the brim with meaning 
and with purpose, I really saw the 
symbolism, the ]>rincil>le; life proc- 
cs,sos start from wfiat may seem, at 

Afr fiourft^a h editor of the PehiibiU' 
taihn Recordi 
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Ron Bourgea 

a Casual glance, to be the In.signifi- 
eatit — the human beini; from two 
microti (>|)ic ceJfsj the oak from the 
acorn. To wit, the '*big' things in 
life owe their niattirity to the thou- 
saml^ of Jittle strug^des that are won 
in unobserved arenas, 

I'he bitj things in Stnock in tin; 
past wore the mines from which the 
local people Ciirned their living. 
Now the inactive coal tip[)le5 (de- 
lators^ are all Uiat rcitiain of that 
Bygone era, Tltey stand as ghostly 
and mute landmarks in the maze of 
.small pat< h towns that dot the hillyj 
Western Pennsylvania countryside. 
Among them Smock stands the 
same as the others, yet, it stands a 
litde difTorent Ijccause of the *'mar- 
riage'' of tw*o organizations who arc 
conccrnctl for the iselfarc of the 
geographical area and of its people. 
The marriage took place in 3971 
when a group called Concerned of 
PcnnsyK'ania, Incorporated (C1*I) 
and the State Drpartnient of Edu- 
cation's spcf'ia! education iieetion of 



fntorniediatt; Unit One (lU-l ) 
joined forces in a vocational edtica- 
lion project for educahle mcntafly 
rctanled high school students who 
rehabilitate dilapidated homes and 
build new ones for at-cost resale to 
low-income families, 

1 o tiate four okl homes have been 
renovated anti are occupied; one 
new home has been completed and 
is aljont t<j licr purehaM'tlj and four 
Hjore arc under construction. The 
oklj abatidoncil homes are bought 
for taxes by CPI as is die land upon 
which the new homes arc built, I?e- 
cause of this savings and the absence 
of labor chargesj the houses are .sold 
for materials c05t — two renovated 
homes sold for $5,000; the fughest 
priced home went for $9,500, 

The new homes, of course, arc 
more expensive. In this case a nc\^' 
dimension is added by the purchase 
of ready-made house shells, sold by 
a local prefabrication company, The 
purchase helps bring money and 
wTork uito an area m which uncm- 
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ploynictit is several pcnxniaj^c 
points higher than the national 
average. Once the shell is ercctedj 
the students from IU-1 go to work 
installing heating and plumbing, 
finishing walls, floois^ and stairs^ in- 
stalling windows and doois, and ac- 
complishing all the other tashs tliat 
go into the finished product, 

De])ending upon the condition of 
the housCj the students licrform all 
of tlie necessary work necdctl to 
make it habitable, I visited one such 
home and saw, next to it, another 
tlmt stood in its original shabbinebs. 
The projeet house had been stripped 
to rhe studding and rebuilt from 
there. In cojitnist to its neighbor's 
SiiVing clapboard siding, the reno- 
vated houses eJCtcrior walls were 
shingled in soft green asbestos. The 
interior wa^^ light and airy^ with the 
living room, dming room, ami three 
upstairs bedrooms eompletely pan- 
eled, A fourth, unfmished upstaiis 
room allows for future expansion, 
lU-l's students had installed new 
wiring, a new heating syj;tcm, and 
''brought in" the ])himbing, Tlie 
housii now was a home for a younj^ 
married couple wlio have two chil- 
dren. **I am happy with our home/' 
the lady of the house testihed. 

Since this prpgram is considered 
a senior Ingh school project, students 
selected come froni that age group. 
They arc, essentially, educable men- 
tally retarded persons who have been 
referred by school counsclorsj psy- 
chologists, or teachers. Sometimes 
referral comes from the student him- 
self. Since the program has gained 
more visibility, more referrals are 
coming from ]>arcnts. Before a final 
selection is made, parents are eon- 
taeted, and the program and its sig- 
nificance to the student arc dis- 
cussed. But even after selection, a 
student may transfer out of the pro- 
gram without penalty or being "held 
baek" from graduation. 

Students First 

The fact is never overlooked that 
the >"oungT mentally retanled per- 
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sons who work on dicse projects arc 
first of all students. Their academic 
work progresses hanc!-in-glovx* with 
their construction tasks* These are 
made relative thi-ougli close coop- 
eration between the vocation ill 
teacher and the special education 
teacher who are physically located 
at the constnietion sites with the stu- 
dent workers, 

Tlie problem of distance betwet'n 
construction site ar.d school was cor- 
rected by provic'ing a trailer at the 
building location where academics 
arc imparted ;o the students. This 
also enabled the project direL:tor to 
raise the numbei of studenis; from 
to to as many as ?4, Half the stu- 
dent body attends t,"ailer ckisses in 
the morning and works on the 
houses in the afternoon. The other 
half alternate, w\{\i morning work- 
ers attending cJasses in the after- 
noon, 

Tlie curriculum is kept relevant. 
The terms of the construction trade 
are taught,, and the students are 
introduced to the hand and power 
tools that they will work with. 
Safety on the job is instilled from 
the beginning. Math relates to 
measuring of doors, windowsj or 
other related areas, or to weighing 
this, that or the other, Reading is 
translated into the practical ; "What 
mix of gravel, sand, and cement 
will produce the mortar needed?" 
"White wires are ground wires." 
When an on-the-job problem arisesj 
the students ean retire to the trailer 
with their teacher to study and 
solve it. The teaching means some- 
thing; the learning is real and right 
now, , , , 

"In my estimation," says Alvin 
Sheetz, Director of Special Educa- 
tion of IU-^1 and the project's guid- 
ing lightj **These boys are proving 
that they can learn; they can ac- 
complish. They are doing meam'ng- 
f ul wori: that is a benefit not only to 
themselves but to the COTimunity 
as well. Many of them are succeed- 
ing for the first time. And they arc 
succeeding in championship fash- 
ion!" In support of this, Ed. Teka- 
vccj lU-l's super\'isor of special 



classes siiid, "I'his is wlint tipccial 
education is all about, Jt sliould bu 
flexible; it sliould meet the every- 
day needs of the students, \Ve have 
gone beyond teaching a kid how to 
make a lamp or a stool and then 
saying to htm; "Okj you^re ready 
to go out into the world of work,' 
He wasn't ready when we used to 
say that, but he'is ready now!" 

Do the graduates of the Smock 
program fulfill in deed the things 
they have learned? Alvin Sheetz 
supplies the answer: '*Of tiie eight 
graduates in the elass of 1972, it is 
significant to emphasize that all 
eight arc not employed in the build- 
ing trades* Proper em]>Io)'ment is 
our iTiain concern and the Smock 
Project is but the vehicle to make 
employment a realityi The exp^^ri- 
enees at Smock amplify t!ie oppor- 
tunity to learn work iiabits, atti- 
tudes, develop skills, the use and 
care of tools and equipment, eo- 
ordi nation, measurement^ safety, 
and mueli more," Two graduates 
entered construction work and one 
eaeli went to work for a lumber 
mill, a glass manufacturing plant, 
a coal mine, a power company, sum- 
mer work and then the anned 
forces, Tlie eighth student went di- 
rectly into the armed forces. The 
students' hourly wage rate, at the 
time of this writing was from $2,60 
to $4,30, 

In The Beginning 

Tlie direction of lU-l's provid- 
ing real work to its students had its 
beginnings in 1961: when an aban- 
doned school bus garage was turned 
over to the unit as a classroom and 
training area. Not having been used 
for years, the garage bore the seais 
of jears of ncgleet, A massive clean- 
ing campaign dressed the old build- 
ing in more respectable attire, but 
the picture it presented was still a 
sad one to behold. Complete reno- 
vation would be the only eure, 

Alvin Sheet^t describes that early 
work: '*It was obvious that in get- 
ting the building ready to be occu- 




pied some of the work ^.ould be 
done by students under supervision. 
From the onset ... we mancled 
at the dUTercnt types ot work that 
the students eould do. . . . 

"The projeet took 2 years to con- 
struet a\vood workmgshop, an auto 
shop, and one elassroom. . . . The 
building had beeome more than a 
training faeiUty to 'he students. It 
was a eonstant 'reminder^ of what 
they eould do. . . . We were eon- 
vineed that it shouldn^t end there." 

And end it did not. In September 
1967 a home that was about to be 



eondemned in Connellsville (about 
10 miles from Smock) was given 
over to the program. The students 
went **back to work." By September 
1968 the 5'rooni home had had a 
complete facelifting. It became 
known as the Eliza Street School for 
trainable, high school aged girts. I 
visited the home and observed the 
creative things being taught thrse 
>x>ung ladies. Certainly, much of the 
learning atmosphere is derived from 
the pleasant surroundings, Thegirts 
contributed substantially to that at- 
mosphere by producing such home 



decorations as hooked rugs, pillows, 
spreads, curtains, and drapeSi The 
boys continue to be responsible for 
the maintenance of this butlding. 

Commenting on the status of 
things in early 1970, Mr. Sheetz 
said: "The program was accom- 
plishing rewarding gains in attitude 
and skilk . - » Contimied success was 
vested in the development of occu- 
pational skills which the on-the-job 
experience provided. The program, 
however, had exhausted all the 
school needs for building and reno- 
vations." But, as luck would have it^ 
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a new staff member of IU-1 just 
happened to be on the Board of Di- 
rectors of Coneemt*d of Pennsyl* 
vania. He saw the possibilities of a 
meiger of interests and reported on 
it. The afBIiation was consummated 
and it prospered. 

Concerned People 

CPI was ineorporated as a non- 
profit organization in July 1969, 
The underlying philosophy was for- 
mulated by a group of Protestant 
ministers and a Catholic priest: they 
wanted to do something eOnstruc- 
tive for the pcopfc of this depressed 
area* After con;: u] tat ions with many 
of the needy families in the areai 
they opened their membership to 
the cointnuiiity in orfler to make it 
trttly reprcseiitatJve of tlic area. The 
jji05t eritieal need, they discoveredj 
was adequate, low^eost housing. 
And so they became home builders. 

In Septemberj following incorpo- 
ratiOHj CPI coneeived "Operation 
Rehab," The program had tJaree 
main objecti\'Cs: 1) assess the con- 
dition of county-owned delinquent 
tax property andj where practical, 
purchase and rehabilitate that prop- 
erty; 2) develop a training program 
using \'arioiis manpower programs, 
volunteer action programs, and vo- 
cational technical, training; and 3) 
sell tile rehabilitated homes to low- 
meome families through the Farm- 
ers Home Admim'st ration Interest 
Credit program. 

Modest funding was obtained 
from State and local organizations. 
They struggled forward, but finan- 
ctal plight several times threatened 
to sink the organization. Neverthe- 
less, with WIN and Neighborhood 
Youth Corps personnel the first two 
homes were renovated and sold for 
$5,000 eaeh. 

In January 1971 a cooperative 
arrangement between CPI and 
lU -l was eonsummated. Under its 
terms CPI would prowde the houses 
to be renovated or the lots upon 
which new houses would be built 
and the eonstruction supplies nccd- 
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cd for die jobs, CPI would also pro- 
vide adaiDate compensation insur- 
anee on ihc students. It would be 
CPrsresjxjnsibility to sell the honiLS 
onee tliey were eompleted. Further, 
CPI ajfrtt'tl not to demand comple- 
tion selieduling dates, since the bo)s 
from IU-1 Were fn a training situa- 
tion. In return, of rourse, IU-1 
provides tlie man]K>wer pool for the 
work to be done, but it retains its 
priiUL' concern of teaehing and de- 
veloping skills. 

The union was successful,. mutu^ 
ally benefieial, and an asset to the 
eommunity. It allows for '*the most*' 
from "tJie least'*: loweost homing 
for tlie needy, conmmnity improve- 
ment, training for retarded youngs 
steis^ and some measure of economic 
reh'efforthe area. 

President of Concerned, the Rev- 
erend Graeme Sieber, epitomizes 
the organization's placcin tlie com- 
munity in these wonKT "We Iiavc 
become a sueccss because of eom» 
munity aceeptance and community 
support* Without this 'glue,' we 
certainly feel that we could not 
have rfofie so very much*" 

The Message 

And while the eoal tipples of this 
area of the country continue to dete- 
rioftite, a new wealth is being ex- 
tracted from the land and from its 
native sons. The wealth is, of course^ 
community pride and the certain 
knowledge that destiny is in the 
hands of those who will mold it in 
the image of progress. 

An editorial in the Brownsville 
Telegraph extolls many of the as- 
sets that this program has brought 
to the area- But it also points out 
what might be of far-reaching im- 
portance in **e0ncept" rather than 
in "material" gains: "He [Mr, 
Alvin Sheetz] has shown taxpayers 
a big 'diwdend* for their 'invest- 
ment* in special education pro- 
grams. These programs are far too 
often misunderstood, , . , Far too 
often considered to be waste by 
many taxpayers, , , , Hopefully the 
program developed by the lU-rs 



si)eetal education chief will show 
tliat sueh money was not wasted and 
tlierc will now be an undersLinding 
of tile goals of speebl cducadon 
work,** 

But recognition is also aecming 
at a national level, Mr, Sheetz was 
recently presented an award of merit 
"by the President*s Committee on 
Mental Retardation for "outstand- 
ing effort on behalf of the mentally 
retarded,** This was die first award 
of this nature made by the Commit- 
tee, Further die E^csident*s Commit- 
tee is determined to present tiiis 
project as a model for replication 
throughout the country, Its officials 
feel that the principles; demonstrated 
here eould be imitated to advantage 
in many depressed arnas in the Na- 
tion, 

Mr, Sheetz believes diat "die Only 
signirreant difference between the 
mentally retarded and the normar 
is time,'* He and IU-1 and CPI arc 
helping to further shorten thnl time 
differentiat, H 



Attendant Pumps 
Gasoline and Understanding 




Bernard Posner 



My wife ;in<l I drovr iiitn rlir i,ms Miiiinn ;it 
B <M-]o(;k thill Siitur^lay mornini;, a rattling :iii<I 
< hmgtns; under the htiod of our new hl\iv. aw, \Vc 
wrrron a hack road, 30 miles Souih of PhihKl<'Iphia. 
heading for Washington, 

Two mcnstandingsideby-4de w;itrhed iis put! up. 
One was tall, s^ndy-haired, .square shouldered, in hi^ 
30's; the other, shorter, blaek curly hair, Lii]£;hui,t( 
eyes, in his SO's, 

"Fan belt?" I ^uc^ed, 

"Water pump," <iiid the tall man, 

"Yeah, water pump/' erhocd the shorter man. 

*rhe tall man ^vho owned the station said he'd try 

!ofcite a new water pump, but that it w^ould take 
a< ouple of hours. Our faces fell. 

He itivited us into his small office. To make con- 
versation he said, ''Been visiting relatives in Phillj 

*'No, I made a speech last nii^ht at a Retarded 
Children's ,\s,sociation banquet,'' 

diiiik my helper. Chuck, is retarded," he said, 
I thought this was one of those sick jokes - the word 
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**rrranird" ii> a m atiiit<uiv insuli* "No. | n^ilK rnrju 
it," he ui^iMnl, "tl'mon in lh<' irpair^lioj) wiifi nir/" 
He talkt'<I a> he started reiiioviii*; tlu' dainai;c<i 
water pump, Hts name was Pric; he fiad owned the 
Maitoii for a yean Chuck wit^ oursi<l<', servietng 
< ustoinriN, 

*'(;hu( k livi*> a< ro^v ihe ^re<'l in ihai old farm 
house*" l*rle ^ahI. "When he came :o wovk a year 
ai;o, he e<jiifdiri < oiiiu hcyonti ten. And he cniddii't 
siijn his name: heiwHl initials, CJ/' 

"HisfiiM job,'" 

"No, his sc<7hkI He w<nked for a while in a 
^laii^bter house, slitiiiij^ ihe din)ats of eattle, ,M1 day 
long, killinf; rows." 

''First thing I did/" Pete in ailed, "I taught Chuck 
to count to 100, That took weeks, 

*',\nd I tattght him to write his name, I made him 
sit in the oflire over ihere, and write each leitcr ,5,000 
times. He sure leanie<t I" 

Pete had the Wiucr pitinp almost completely dis- 
a^'^^-mbled, Heralled onlsidrlo Chuck, "Chuck, how 
ahotii biiiif;inu niv tfi<' )^-iinh wretK^h?'' Chuck 
raine rnniiinj[£. witikIi in hanil, lie wriii b;u:k oitt 
t<»liik<* ran- of :t * iM^uner, ^ 

kEjrAini,t rvrioN rkcokd 



"(-liiK'kttnn'l kufiu' from :i hulc in iln' m'oiirMi/' 
IVic said. "'But I ?^ho\mt hitti ;i '>-si,nii-H means 
3f>; or thiit a l-sLiiii-*J mciui?^ y^. He cliu'su'i hdw 
lo know u'ljnt they nicitsiijc as loii^^ as lie t iin hrinif 
iiic I lie right wrciu'h when I need it." 

Clan C-huck handle money? Well, yc^i and im- 

Hv: h:\^ a tough time with change, Pete said- Tu 
fniy rin:netics fn^ni the nmrhinr, hr- puts in a ( oin 
\\rs lint sure what coin) ;ind pulls the h;iiidlf, H 
)iut}iiii£; happens he puK in annthtT roin ;ind pttlls 
}hr h;Muilf, And muithrr, Fin^illy, u'lien rnongli 
Mioncy i-. in dir nuichinr. out pops ihc park of i 
I'lUN witli iUr iwrci't i ]\;\w^i\ Who needs to cfiuut? 

"1 U'{ CMuck nwi) ;l mil of hills in lii?^ porkrt, 
^.uur :iK all ttu* oihrr gas siaiioti people/' Pete snid. 
"Lnok ai liifn/' CInu k u ;is standing hy a g;ts tnnk, 
pt ondiv lirigrriiig his monry^ 

"1 .ilvj K'l (llmrk 1*0 to i he hank for nir, rarnrs 
,1 lot nf dniiglK roupK' of ih<uisand dollars at timr^, 
I iisi lu' ll HIP Imiiir and shourr and ohangr his 
t'hiihi^- 1 lirn IK 'I ^vi over lo ilir hank and strni in 
likr hr owns ihv [)hn e. It's good f<}r liim- Makes him 
frrl likrlies a -y^mi'hody/' 

lUv nvw water pnnip had an ivixi. IVir wiis in- 
Mailing it, 

"'\ U'i'H taking Churk to sonir goud nMainanis- 
Hr hatl Mj<'h a rnmniiy lifr 1 ihfniirht ii\ nnu' Uv got 
MMiir ninT rxpt-rirnres, 

"I hM n'nir wf went. I ortlrrrd a niatiini. (ilnn k 
decided he'd fiave tyut\ too. I'w^i mmtuii of fiiv lif(\ 
* ' "He la-^ted it ^ind made a fate. He tailed the 
waitrr, 'Bring me a Sevt ii-l'p/ He mixed the mat- 
titii with tlir Srven-l'ii. 'Mati, that's thinkin/ he 
'^aid, He\ heen firdrnni> it *'\v\ sim e/' 

*rhe g;j,s eomp^niy held a meeung fur viatiun 
fnvncpi iti the Ptiihidflphia *m\i. I fiey ueie invited 
to bring their nuj-^t prnnn>ini: * niplo\ei>, Pete 
brunght Chiirk. 

Latrr^ Prtr disked, "Hon did \nn tikr the 
inretiiig? ' 

"Boy, did you M'e all them fan* \ li:i:litv in tile exil- 
ing of thiit nxim?" 

What happens after wt^rk? 

"Well, Chuck goes home at Hv shaves and 
sJiowcniiind puts on hKgoijtl eltithev Then yon know 
what he Hv eoiiKN ri^^ht hafk over hen:, JnM 

to hang around, 'This ptare U lifr. His whole life," 

FinaHy the water pump was inMatled, We wi»re 
ri*ady to le-ave, 

I \*nAi (ilintk ii^idr. 'Do \un Itki* Prrr/' 

"Kikt* ,t f:iilit'(," (!}iM(k ^-lirl e,nnrKtlw 

I j>.ud ihe hill "^'oo like Cfim k/'^ I a^kc d l*ru\ 
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"Like a M>n/' he.s;iid. 

My wife and 1 drove ont of the statii . l\te atid 
Chnrk were Manding side hy side, Pete waved. 
(-Iniek waved. 

We uatrhed thetn tlnoogh t hr ie:ir \ ision min or, 
A hrnd in ilw ikuJ and the) were ont of uur 
--igfii. , . . 



Historicaf Overview of Recreation 
For The Retarded 

B. L FreemaHp Ph. D., and Jean Mundy 



The following article forms chapter one of a 
monograph entitled Habilitative Recreation for the 
Mentally R etarded, The book was developed as part 
ot a regional training program in mental retarda- 
tion, and it was sponsored by the Center for Devel- 
opmental and Learning Disorders* University of 
Alabama, Birmingham. The program is supported 
in part by RSA. The book is available at ^1.50 each 
from the Center for Developmental and Learning 
Disorders, University of Alabama in Birmingham* 
1720 Seventh Avenue, South, Birmingham 35233- 

In addition to the historical overview of recrea- 
tion for the retarded presented here, the mono- 
graph discusses the philosophy of habilitative 
recreation, plan ninga program* and administrative 
problems that might arise in establishing and con- 
ducting such a program 

Copyright 1971 by the Center for Developmental 
and Learning Disorders^ University of Alabama in 
Birmingham. All rights reserved; no part of this 
material may be reproduced in any form without 
permission from the Center for Developmental and 
Learning Disorders. 

Recreation programs for the mentally retarded 
luid their l)cginning primarily in State schools and 
hospitals over the nation whieh were established to 
scne the retarded population. In the early days of 
institutional programing the orientation of the per- 
sonnel workingintheinstitutional setting was toward 
a emtodial philosophy. Within thk fnimeworfc the 
primary rcspoasibility of the staff was pcreeived 
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m he to keep the residents cleitii, well kd, ;ind safe. 

Rccre:ition during th:s period w:ls l>el]e\ed to 
ha\'e no paramedical vaUie^ nor pluy iiny pari in 
the tulueation of the mentally retarded. In many 
sueh Lonip]excs recreation wasj for all practical piir- 
poscSj nonexi:sicnt becaii>e it was thonghi to be use- 
lass or folly. Mrs. ICunice Kennedy Shriver dcscriticd 
conditions exLslijig in many jn^tittittnns when .^Ite 
stated, tew years ago niy hiisljiii * nd I were 
conMantly sickened by our vImu * ' in>:.tutions for 
the menially retarded . . . a i' ballj inert in 
stime comer, was often Uicnuly e\ '^^are of a 'recrea- 
tion program.' Tliopc few wiih even duUj monotonous 
ivork lo do were the lucky ones.'' 

:Vs instttution^ grew and there were incrc;ising 
mimlHTS of individuals requiring scr\^ieesj recreation 
j>rof;nii\is were initiated. The primary justification 
and purpose of recreation programs at this timewa.^ 
to be a time filler tor the lesidenu. Recreation wiis 
somethitig that wmild keep the rasidents bus\^ and 
bre:ik the routine ot institution lite> Second^ the 
recreation programs were also ti^ed as a means of 
getting the residents off the wards or collages to 
give the cottage parents or Ward personnel a break. 
With the majority ot a cottage out for a while^ the 
cottage personnel would have time to accomplish 
the many houseclcaning chores which might other- 
wise Ik; prolonged or goi\e undone, and it was ii ^ood 
time to enjoy an nnhurried aip of coffee and re- 
laxed conversation. 

A ihird jnsiification for the existence of recrea- 
tion in the instltutioas was the belief tluit it helped 
control lichiivior prohIem< in the resident popuhtion. 
U'liai rendents were; kept hw^y and Imppy it was 
thought th;\t ;\ntisociHl liehiwior would i>e decrc;ised. 
A final justification and puqiose ot institutional 
rccrciition programs was to provide fun and enjoy- 
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tiicnt Tor the imtividnal partiripunt^. and pos^^ilily 
niorc sircs< and cniphjtsis h<is hccn pliucd on this 
one ;Lspcct of recreation for the mcntj>lly rcljndcd 
than any other single eoasideration. 

While the eustodial philosophy permeated the 
thinking of those working with the retarded, pro- 
grams in institutions ^^^^ centers, spcvial 
schook, and munieipal reercation departincnts 
tended to foeus on ^*mass divcrsional activities/' 
as it was expressed by one reereanon director. Soiik^ 
of the most frequently used aetivities were tmin or 
bus rides, danees^ swimmings and movies, and speeial 
evenL% sueh as eamivals^ pageants, fairs^ pienies, 
1>eaeh trips, and comparable activities eould be 
found repeatedly on the recreation sehedule. In 
many eases sports programsj such as volleyball, soft- 
ball, or ba^iketball were in evidence for the older^ 
more highly skilled players. For those not athletjeally 
inclined^ but who also exhibited better-than-thc 
averatre skills^ ehonil j^ups were formed. 



.Si (irtliiliiiu .Mill of n^iddn-- for n i m";i- 

lifiii |irtini!'- m liw iii'-titulion aluii\> brcn (iilli- 
<uh. \\'\\v\] ihi- ui<^to(ll;i] iittitinlr tlu- \\nrkiii^L( 
pliitiJMipIn al tlir irMitutirJiis. it wa< felt that i\u* 
iiiinipinu nf x\\i irtanlcd ft>r i'L"fiT;itii>ii eHporirnec 
rini an iiiipuH;uit i tiiisidciiilicjii. mid tlirrrfore. 
j(linirii<^tijlivrh. tlir tM<^ir<^t. uuM >itnple iiirllmd f^f 
liriluliii!^ iiuliv iiliijU U)r rn tcation parii^ ip;iuon 
u;i^ h\ 1 nttjv;!*'^. \VilM*ii iott;>]L;r uotiUl for a Ihjs 
ridr w liilt- Kot^^rwll t cHiaMf \\'a< nn the play- 
^icKiiid . . . oi .Spi iiH' t niij^r would Ik- ^uiininin|[t 
u'lnlr HrnilfH k aUnidcd tluM antren clantf . . . or 
li 1 \\\Wh{ ^U(Hii|ir for ;i walk :i< 2 liratU for the 
>ofil>,i)l diamond, "riii-- t\pr f^f :irraiii:rriieiu ofrni 
load*^ lo wide dUfnruu-.'- lictue(^ii tlio paruripaiit.*; 
ift iluir (KCcN. irtuiv*^!. and iibilitie^ xUcy all 
.ill! inpti il In fitrii lion ill thr sAtiir 1 n tratioiial 

ill tivitir--. 

Thr [n isninirl hirt tl lo atlmitn^tcr and lc:id ret rca- 
tir>n prc^^r;(in< iti (lit- iiL-^nuition when it wa^ pre- 
(lcMiiin:inMy cu^tckdial in purpt^' were primarily 
itidi\idual.< who wrn* ilumj^ht io be "^oikI wiili 
kid*^,"' "uootl iilhli^u-.--,"' fir "Ints of fun/" Bn ausr iht- 
MTrcation profcs-iion is ronijiaratn t ly new, :in<l be- 
mn-jtion for tlu^ nunlally rrtardrd is an 
i\rn ni-wiT area of ronccrn. reeiration dirotUoni 
and I<-adrr<^ fnr iiistihinniij>l prti^vrains i^riKTully 
wi-rc nf>t profrs%ionally trained people. Often in- 
dh iduals from phi^ital education, eotla,t;0 or 
wanl personii(-f, or jiis( people intere.^tcd in the 
retardetl were bron^i^ht in to work with the reercii- 
licHi program. 

In the late 1950^s as new programs were Ijciiig 
developed for the mentally retarded at the in- 
stitution and eonimunity levels, a new philosophy — 
the habilitation philasophy — began to emerge. The 
primar>" goal for the mentally retarded^ aeeording 
to hahilitation philosophy, was to enable the indi- 
viditnl to develop a< many skills ;ls passible so 
that he would he able to function in the eom- 
iTiunity and to intcraet cffeetively with, and receive 
siitlsfaetion from, his environment. The train- 
ing and development of eaeh individual to the 
limit of his eapaeity beeame of paramount im- 
portanee. The ehangc in philosophy from custodial 
eare to one of habilitation brought ehangcs in the 
functions and emphasis of all diseiplines working! 
with the retarded. 

The purpose of recreation for the ri-t;irded within 
the habilitation context has Iktu expressed in vaty- 
hig terminology. In the publieatinn. Rtrreation und 
Phyucal Aiiirity for the Mt^nUdly ReUmii't}} it 
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!si:\tcs, "The biisic ami of the ovcrnil progiani is to 
culti^aic varicil capacities so that Uic ituli\ ItiiKil is 
aKva\^ pm!^rc.s>iii<;; Uiwaiil ,i;rralt'r d^'>;ict:s of >tu ial 
iiidcptiKkiicLj physical ucll-lniiit^j rrtKJliorial sta- 
Ijility aiul iTitdlcclLuil ailvaiu cmcnL" lUlioU 
A^r(!on talks in terms of^ " The plus faclui^ in 
n:ricatic»Ti ran Ik put to work to hrlp prevent ni:iiiy 
types uf ptiysiologiial aiuJ psycholoi^iial imijainnrut 
in rrtardcd children. 'Ihese phis facti^rs can aUo 
lunttihutc to a snc(:c>isfLil economic and sr>cial 
ailjastmcnt/' 

fn L^sencc^ these two statements expicss the ^t;en- 
eral opinion anion^' professional recreators nulay 
who See the aim of recrea'ion for the retarded to lie 
the development of the individual so( ialh\ emotion- 
ally, phy,sie;tlly, and intellectually throngh the use 
t)f rCereaiive experieiiei^. 

Philosophically anil operalioiialK'j this is qnite 
diverse fixjni vtewiiiy mreatioii as a tinie filler in- 
to give waiil personnel ii n^t or lacak. When recre- 
ation programs arc designed to accomplish anything 
less than the previoii-^Iy stated aims, it is the indi- 
vidual ^vith rctarileil mental development who 
inevitahly snfTers.. 

In looking at the institutional rureation pnj- 
granis of totlay, there are no clear-iut definitive 
hncs \vhi(:h ean lead us to a generalization. On the 
eontrary^ tltcre seems to I>e a great stratification in 
programs, ranging in a few places from the situa- 
tion deSirilieii hy Mis. Shrivrr all the way along 
the lontinijiiiii to programs which ha\e a strong 



developmental and eilticatioaal orii:iitatiou. How- 
ever, f()r llie nn»t ])art. prograni'i niitioiiwide lend 
to fall heiwren lhi>e two poles. 

(m iirndK j thnr ar*- several tjends whii li ran !«' 
>cen emerging in iii>iitiniorial rerrealion programs, 
MiM, the nuinlKTof piofcssionally trained reerratoi^ 
Ining empIo>ed In aihuinistrative arul leadership 
capacities is inereasiiig. Nhmy of the.M' iiidividnals 
ha\e special training in mnUal ret.irilation as well 
as rceication and the numlKir holding Masters ilv- 
grees is growing. Srronil^ pn:griiins are heiiig of- 
fered U>r all age groojis and all le\ els of retanlation. 
No longer do we see programs geareil to jnst the 
i»kh:r, higher fimetiontng resilient. 

A third trcuiL is a movement away frimi **miLss 
diversional ani\ities" towani smaller group in tivi- 
tii>. The hu k of pei^omicl still neecssitate^s working 
with ixjsidiiits in gronjiSj however^ now hisiead of 
having taie leailer to 40 or i e.<tilriils, it is not an 
inK onmioti sight to spot onclrailer w ith I ") residents. 
A fourth trend is toward more iliveisificd reerea- 
tioii programs for the mentally retarded. Programs 
toilay aie ofleriiig aetivitii-s in all ari iis xtich as arts 
and eraft^^ miisii.j daiiee, dnima. storytelling, sports 
and alhleties, and oiitiloor activities. Mc>reover 
s( heeliih^ now inchiJe totriiiimiuits, playda)*Sj and 
l amping rxpcrii iU Ls as well as l ommnnity orienteil 
outings. SoKie programs e\ en allow for imstruetnred, 
free partieipatioa iluring the ri'sideiits' leismx^ iLS 
well 1L< seliidoled aetivitii^i. \ dlversifioatioii in 
prugtaming ran also he seen in the f;iet that many 
recreation departments now provide for a wide 
range of .skill levels in many of the aetivities that 
are ofTereih 'J'heTe are oftni higiiming, intermedi- 
ate, and ailvanceil groupings in differeiH activities'^ 
suih as swimmiiigr In smuc sitiiatiniis, the more 
advanced resiilents are iml to assist in the activi- 
ties of yomiger or less skilled asideni'i. 

The direetioii, methods atid ]jhilo^ophy of reere*- 
aiiun for the ineiually retarded are changing daily, 
The surface of this growing, challenging field of 
endeavor has only begun to he seratehcd. It should 
not he overlooked^ however, that although advances 
have been made in providitig recreation for the 
rftentally retarded, there still remains nujch work 
to be done. 

( 1 ) .Arurtiian .AsSiH^j^nion fur llraltlk. Plkvsirut KiUinttion, 
and Rren^^iiion. Htdeaihti und l^hyJioi futac/ttion (or the 
Mentnity UfttiuM. 12tlt Sixiannk St., N.W., \Vil^hinl^ltir^ 
D.C. VMl 

(2) Avedoa, K. .\. Hrcrtntion txnd MfUttti Rrtor/ttifhn. 
U.S. D^(jarttiiriit fjf tEraliti, Kdu(;ni<Jtij W<*lf;(rr^ .AiTinj?- 
ton, Va., lyt^f,. 
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111 the ciirly 1960.^ an' incrc;isin;^ |>nsh began ki 
Uic L'liiti'cl Stales for progniiiis and stTvicc?^ U) prci- 
vidc cdticatifjti, habiliialion, and cvahialion serv- 
ices for ihc mcrttalh- retarded. Bccansc the Grafton 
Stale School in Graflon, Nnrth DakfJla, larked sfjaie 
of these programs^ the staff applied for and received 
a 4-\'ear Hospital Improvement Program grant 
from the forerunner of the Divir^ion of Mental Re- 
tardation, Rehabilitation Ser\-iees Administration, 
Entitled the Ontpatlent-InpatieiU Servires, the pro- 
gram sought to provide a nimprehcnsive ovahiatioii 
for North Dakotans snspc<:ted of bring mentally 
retarded and son^;ht to return to the <'onniunjiiy 
residviits of the Gnifton State School, iljc lan^rr of 
t\vf> institutions in the State^ with a pojmliuion of 
1,^70 ieNident.<, 

CoorcKiiated through the staff of tlie C)ntpati;'nt 
Pnigram- i'ousistirig of a counselor, caseworker, and 
secretary - the iii,scr\ ice staff ^doctor>, speech 
clinician, pNychobgist, etc.) is called upon ft>r pro- 
f<:ssif»na! and other snpportive ser\ icev. 

Comprehensive Evaluation 

White under Federal funding, 101 patients urre 
achnitted for coniprehensive evaluations. Admission 
cntcria conf^isted of State residence and the pro- 
visional diagiu>sis of mental rctarclation. Referrals 
tf) the project came from such agenci'is as (Oinity 
welfare boards, vocational rehabilitation, local 



H'hfn he irrote this p/jp^r, Mr. fhidhtnd Jiax the iiirntr^t 
of the pToj^ram desctibtd here, lie ji uoivthe nentnl }tt'tr<Ut- 
(ton co&T(ihiatoT'£ou}tselor at {he AfetHftrifil Mcntfii Hrntth 
and Hetardalion Centrr, Mumhin, S\D. 



family ph\^icians, mental liealth and retardation 
centers, area scK:ial service centers, and public scn it e 
ludiaii health ieuten^. Vhc local county uelfari' 
Ijoards have provided al)ont 75 f>t*rrcut of the 
referrals. The evahiation proces.s coiulncted at the 
s( hiiol takes from 2 to 6 weeks. 

Before the initiation of the evaluation prtjccss, an 
estimated lU) percent of referrals u<nild have been 
in<^tittitionali/ed, Imt the project refened only hall 
of its clients to custody, The remaining 50 percent of 
dienis remained in educational programs hi their 
home comnumities or were placed in such varied 
settiny^s as foster homes, halfway houses, or training 
ccnteiK 1 his program demtjustrated and ga\ e to the 
referring agencies recommendations which thry 
were ahle U) follow in keeping the patients off the 
tax pa\cr roles, Pirvioiis referral reports were often 
misleading, f>flen indicating that the client was 
eligible for admissitm, ThiK the client was placed on 
a waiting list, and eventually he was ordered insti- 
ttitronnlr/ed, 'J'he new program, however, gi\^cs the 
staff a chance to conduct a comprehensive evalua- 
tion ♦ thereby allowing recommendations which are 
realistic tf> the rural comnuinjty from which the 
patient has been referred. 

Of 101 patients whfj have been admitted to the 
Grafton State School under the comprehensive evaU 
nation part cif the Outpatient Services, each case i> 
a story in itself, fn re\'icwing a tew of these, the 
reader may get a feel for the clients we dealt with 
and the methods we used to process their ea^ses; 

Patient A wii^ a 9-year-old white female. She was 
admitted to the program hi 1967, suffering from 
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yCvinii] gnmtl ni;il opilcptic^ si-ixurcs ,i clay. Her 
mother u\X"i becoming physically and t-nicjlionally 
cxhati?;iecl earinij fcjr licr uikI fcir the (jther children 
in the family. The nujther was on the vcryc of an 
ciuotional breakdown and rcfcn^il to ih*: State iri^^ti- 
ttuion for the inentallv ill \vas being considcr<:d for 
her. 

The local coiuily welfare bourd felt that if Patient 
A could he rcmo\'<:tl from ih^- honu- ffjr a short time 
for an<:\*aIualion to sec if her t piicpticseiiiiircs coald 
be cotitrolledj her home management might be 
aniclioraied. Also an intcllccmal level was being 
rcqae.^iecl to see if she wcjuld be eligible for Gniflon 
Slate School admission. 

\VI>iIe at Grafton, her seiimres ^vere greatly re- 
duced imdcr const;nitj objective snpen'bion, proper 
dosages of niedicatiorij and a regular schedule for 
dispensing the medication. The program personnel 
contacted the local coanty welfare board caseworker 
and gave him our reeommendations* The case- 
worker in working with the patient's \]arcnts made 
a determination that to have the patient admitted 
was the best coarse of.action. The mother began to 
stabilize, now finding it niiich easier to care for the 
other children and for her household . duties. The 
child benefited from admission .since the school was 
equipped to manage hev ailment. 



l*,uiL'riL B was a fi-ycar-old bny wlio Mas aclnnil^'d 
In ilu' Ontp,uiLnt Scrviru-; in VX>?t, Previous report^5 
iialiratfcl that ilif br^y was q>i!cptir uml hypcrat ti\r, 
111- liad liad a shnril >uri^iTy h)r hydrocfplialus at the 
a^r of \\ nmnib^. Whilr ilu- >urij:t'ry arrotrci the 
hyilnu'('[>haly, comj^liraiions (oiitinuL-d !)nauM' lie 
now dL'\t'lopt.'d fpilt'j>A-, At hotne he w:is quite 
hypi-raciivr, and tiu-rt' wa< dilliruUy in nMiirolliji^'L^ 
his si'i/uri^'. Prt.'vinus psyclK>lc\gieal ti,"si reports indi- 
i}uit he was untc-^table. 

l iuh'r constant, o)>ja'ii\i^ sujnr^ ^ion at Gnd'ion 
and wiili profior nuniieaiions, liis hypcractiviu was 
ritiuctrd, AKo, uiih the adjnstjiii^ju of metliratinn, 
liK I'piK'jiiir >n/ur<'s were ^i^reativ conimlU'cJ. TIk" 
[jro|KT unlit'u therapy which was pv<>\idt'd bv the 
iitU'udarus tni the \vard also c(jninl)ntt'd grt-atiy to 
his iniproM'd behav ior, 

riie .-talTaiul cun>ajUinLC psychiatrist rn ounnt nda- 
tioiis were that lie be returned Imrnc a;id that he 
atinid special cdueation cla<se?. These were di>' 
eus^ed with the ))arent^5 who found out that there 
was jio special etlucaii(ju at that time in the local 
eommunity. The parent? beifau a campaign to pro- 
vi<ic this needed eonununtty resource. The campaign 
paid off. There ^mx now two special education 
groujTs in the comniunityj erne for children ages 6 to 
10 and the other ffjr a.t;cs ] I to 16. Thus, the pro- 
gram helpetl point out the need for sueh ,i resource 
and indirectly hclpetl establish a special education 
piogi-arn within a countywide area. 

Patient C wits a 4'year-old white male who was 
admitted to the Outpatient Scr\'iccs in 1970, The 
referral material which was receiv ed stated that he 
w;ls very hyperactive and hostile in the homCj was 
not toilet trained, had to be fed, dressed and un- 
dreJi^tl, banged his head on the crib, and needed 
Constant and total care. His inlclleetiial capabilities 
were estimated to be in the profoundly retarded 
range. 

During the evaluation process we learned that the 
mother completely rejected him. She had very 
little patience with him, and, consequently, pmv ided 
very little in the w ay of learning, love^ or afTection, 
But after jtist a very- short time at Grafton, his toilet 
habits improved and he attempted to feed himself. 
To the other children and to the attendants on the 
ward, he showed no signs of aggreRsi\Tenes.s, haslility, 
or hyperactmty, 

Foster home eare was recommended. The psycho- 
logical report indicated that he wa,s functionint^ in 
the moderately retarded rather than in the pro* 
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loiuully rciaitkd nin^c. Il was felt thni if he were 
not in ihis [icpri\cd home Mtiialion, he pnobubly 
would have iuipiovcd more than what he did. 

From this rccomnicudation, the outpatient stafT 
Worked with two difTercnt county welfare iKinixls in 
localinjj a foster home for hini. Agninj in^slitiiLion- 
ali/ation was avrrtrtl with the, provision of a inoix; 
normal home ^ituiUioiu Presently he is functioning 
\Tty well in his new home, and hts self-help skilh 
itre improving. 

Job Placement 

I'hc jol) phicenient aspect of the Outpatient Serv- 
ices was geared to rcLurniiig to the community as 
taxpayers nistitutionalizcd Grafton State Scliool 
clients, many of whom had languished in the insti- 
tution for many years. The idea was to convert thc;>c 
patients into taxpayers rather than retaining them 
at the school as tax consumers. 

While under the Federal progrnm, over 80 resi- 
dents were returned to society as the result of the 
cfTorts of the program. Some of these residents were 
sciu to trahiing ccntct^^ halfway hoiisesj or to other 
facilities for further habihtativ^ services. Others were 
placed [Urectly in a variety of jol^. 

In 1954, the phicenient record at the school was 
two. In 1970, 28 placements were efTected. IVeprn- 
gram yearly placements averaged fi\e while past- 
prognun placements are up to 21, Aii*iin. here are 
some case materials that [llnstrate the w*u'kings of 
ihi>a'ipert of the project i 

\ 
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ReslclctiL D Was placed at a training center. Wliilc 
iherCj he received vocational training and training 
In social graces. For some nnknown reasonj he ap- 
plied for and was hired for a dishwashing job at a 
college e\'en though a regular student of tiie college 
had apphcd for the same job. 

Sooiij the boss discovered that our client wa:i not 
only running the di^shwasher assigned to hinij but he 
was also operating a second washer on the second 
floor in the Slud/^nt Union. Consequently, the em- 
ployer hired a college student to work for our client. 
Thus, a foi^iner resident of the Grafton State School 
is supervising a college student. He is still working 
and has supervised several college students. 

* 

Resident E was placed at a halfway house. After a 
)'ear's training with ati on-the-job training program 
in a dislnvashing capacity in one of the service chiks. 
it was learned that he could handle independent 
living c)Uite well. He was phased out of the haUway 
home. He a. .d another former msident fell in love 
and were i^ . rried. lhe\' heeanie stabilizing factors 
for caeh o^hci : all bas worked out cjuite well. 

In the eomnuniity placements efTected in this 
program, the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
played a vital role in providing training funds to 
support the cfients ^vhile they were attending various 
training faciUtics. 

Before job placements ai-c madCj most clienti; are 
subjected to several training Kimations at the school. 
Most attend tiie academic instruction. Generally, 
they have reached their acadeniic jx^ten*iil before 
they are considered for placement. They aUo 
undergo a work thera|)y program whci'C work halnts 
and unskilled work training is taught. In addition, 
individual ami/or group counseling is provided. 

The program stafT met with the school depart- 
ment to help design two prcvocational tniining 
clas.ses. Later, a cooking class was also added, In 
these classes, t he residents learn very basic .skillsj ;>uch 
as how to read a menu, tclt time, handle change, 
and read road signs. The courses were not designed 
lo tearh reading, writing, and arithineticj butj 
rather, to teach the retarded the thing^s they would 
need to know in e\ en day living. 

We cannot claim a |)er[ect score in job placement. 
OiJr cfTortSj howc\*er, are encouraging. Reinstitu- 
tionali/.cd national avcnigcs run aljotU 3.i percent. 
\Vc acQvc about 17 percent, I'cason enough for en- 
couragement. When the Federal funding ended in 
June 1970, the project continuance was as.sured by 
State fund support. 




Clyde L< 

A corps of 120 mentally retarded boys and young 
men at the Sunland Training Center in Marianna^ 
Florida, doesn't know the meaning of pollution and 
eeology, but when it eomes to recycling scrap mate- 
rials they are experts. So expert^ in fart> that during 
a 6-month period they sahaged, painted, and sold 
more than 60^000 one-giilloii tin cans at a profit 
of more than $3^600. At the close of 12 months they 
expect to reap $7^200- If they were scrvieeinen, one 
would have to typify them as having a *'am do" 
attitude ! 

On top of that, they nccomplished this mimcle of 
production with other discards> including two old" 
fashioned, fouMegged bathtubs used fot scrubbing 
and painting the cuns; one hand-operated punrher 
to make drainage holes; wire brushos; and m erhead 
dry ing hooks m;tde of scrap coat hangers. 
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Reece 

They even made their own 26-foot trailer which 
is pulled by a secondhand bus and regularly delivers 
their refurbished containers to an eager string of 
nursery operators who need the ret:cptacles to pot 
young plants and shrubs. 

The clients^ all severely retarded Init physicailv 
able to work a few hours a day for pay^ arc mem- 
bers of a carefully supervised sheltered workshop 
operation at Sunland-Marianna^ one of six such 
training centers and hospitals operated throughout 
Florida hy the Division of Retardation, a unit of the 
Department of Health and Rehabilitative Seniccs, 

The profits from thejt tin can operation arc care- 
fully audited into a t c^dent welfare fund which prt>- 
\'ides extra person^d gifts and entertainment for 
other residents unable to res^pond to work training 
methods. 

Not have the hc;>*s and theit workshop supcnisors 
overlooked the Lih moi cment — they work alongside 
i^tarded girls who^ during 7 months, have made and 
sold 2,500 potholdcrs. They also make stuffed 
pillowN change purses^ pineushioas, ribbon wrap- 




Two cMents (mentioned In article) could not teove 
their wheetchoirs. Now wKlingty take part In 
program. 



ping bow\s stuffed animals, ceramic objects, and 
inanv other accessories common to the wonian^s 
world. 

The ?hcliei'ed workshop at Sunland-Mariaiina is 
one phase of an extensive education and training 
pra,t^ram ifpread across the 535-aere campas where 
(otal, year-rouiul care and tniining ar;^ provided for 
more than 900 children and adults, many of whom, 
in acldition to being mentally retarded, are physicztlly 
and emotionally handicapped, 

'The sheltered program is primarily for the 
severely retarded," say;> Charles H, Cox, the institu- 
tion director, *'A majority o( these residents will 
never be able to leave the Center They need posi- 
tive guidmice because some are also blind^ crippled, 
or in need of constant medical :iurveiliaiice/' 

Snpcr\ising the work,shop is Ken Stoutamire^ a 
Mariannacan with a degree in marketing. He also 
has training as a horticulturist and florist Of his 
thargcs> Ken has thi^s to y^iy: ''But whatever their 
handicaps UKiy bc^ they are human, and they need 
to be needed* And they need to Icam that what they 
ai-e doing is worthwhile. They tell us this Is true with 
ea,£(erncss and smiles, 

"The workshop also provides therapy and undcr-^ 
standing of each other, and it keeps them from sitting 
around and deteriorating doing nothing, 

*^They can bank or spend their earned money 
as thoy choose^ and the profits from the operation 
help other residents to enjoy parties, ice crcani festi- 
vals, extra gifls and belongings, and accessories for 
their living quarters,'* 
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Two residents already have become walkir^ 
e>:amples of the workshop's aims and accomplish- 
metits. Before the ean-painting project began they 
were confined to wheelchairs; today they can walk 
to the bus which takes them to their work :»tation, 

Sunland ofHcials feh the two would respond if 
gtien encouragement and opportunity instead of 
letting them sit around their cottages. Like others 
not confined to wheelchairs, they were taken to the 
sheltered workshop and from their ehairs started 
to scrape and elcan the cans* They were encouraged 
to stand m front of the chairs, with bai*s to help 
snpport and protect theni^ Gradually^ they stood 
alone. 

While both are incapable of walking speed or 
hard exercise, they are navigating. Like the rest of 
the clients, they relax practically at will, and work 
only an outside maximum of 3 hours daily to prevent 
overexertion and boredom. 

The oflicials say that ''incentive" was actually 
what got them out of wheelchairs* 

The idea for Operation Tin Can was born when 
a staff member obscr\Td a heap of discarded food 
containers at the Center's cafeteria* He reasoned 
that it was a shame that the metal would be ^'just 
thrown away," After the salvage job was conceived 
and the catefcria was "despoiled" of its containers, 
other "feeding centers" were located to s\ipply the 
,steady stream of reeeptaclcs needed for the new 
enterprise* 

The workshop has also developed other money- 
making projects. Other boys make barrel chairs; 
refinish furniture; and bundle old new,spapei^ which 
florists Use to wrap moist plants. The newspaper is 
sold both in flat and rolled bnndlc5;. They have 
earned more than $330 for lO ton^s of paper that 
they have delivered in an 8-month period. 

Another project is shoe shining. Twice weekly a 
truck collects the residents* shoes from the Center's 
scattered cottages, After a vigorous polish, the shoes 
are returned to their owners. Nobody pays for this 
chore but everybody looks spic and span* They 
charge it up to instruction in personal grooming, 
also part of their daily training. 

Already the Sunland-Marianna residents have a 
small garden. But on the drafting board, awaiting 
the day when financial help arrives^ is a large horti- 
culture area with irrigation systems and greenhouses 
which will produce flowers and shrubs for the Cen- 
ter's vast lawns and vegetables for the residents* 
tables. On that day> they will ^ ive tin containers 
neariiy in the sheltered workshop across the road* 
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